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ABSTBACT 

iays in vhich pluralistic communities can exist in 
peace and harmony through consent rather than force are discussed. 
Historical and sociological determinants, vhich should be considered 
when coexistence is sought, are politics, color, religion, 
nationalism, national aspirations, language, employment, and 
educational systems. Problems vhich arise in connection vith these 
determinants are analyzed. For example, freedom of religion is 
universally desired but has often lead to dogmatism and var, as it 
did in Ireland, lebanon, India, and Crete. Although language serves 
as the most intimate articulation of the individual and his group^ it 
can also serve as a barrier to those vho do not speak or understand 
the official language. Skin color has influenced governments to adopt 
policies of apartheid or integration, but each policy has encountered 
problems. Case studies of Bhodesia and South Africa are presented. 
The problems of dealing vith the determinants in a vay that fosters 
human rights, educational excellence, intergroup cooperation, and 
responsible government are discussed. Honesty, consideration of 
differences, and meaningful association of diverse groups vithin a 
culture are necessary in a culturally pluralistic society and can be 
achieved when political autonomy, moral authority, and religious 
faith supercede selfish dictatorship. (Author/Dfi) 
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THE ACCOMMODATION OF SOME HISTORIC DETERMINANTS 
IN A CULTURALLY PLUR/^ISTIC SOCIETY 



The problem of how to "accommodate" (govern?) groups 
of people who differ widely in respect of basic historical 
determinants, such as ethnics, religion, language, culture, 
colour, etc. and who find themselves together in the same 
geographical or political framework - whether by design, 
force or conquest - is as old as mankind itself. Indeed 
what we know of the human race would appear to consist of a 
series of attempts to ensure survival of the fittest and 
strongest and to dominate, exterminate, isolate, segregate^ 
integrate, repatriate dominate, subjugate any "contrary" 
group. In the process whole nations have perished or 
disappeared, and often new ones, or new ones in combination, 
have risen, phoenix-like, f rom the ashes of the "depeurted" 
ones • 

The disappearance of certain social structures and 
of whole civilizations can be ascribed in the main to such a 
structure's unv/illingness or inability to respond adequately 
to the ideological, ecological , physical challenges and forces 
which demanded recognition. Imperial powers ranging more 
recently from the Assyrian, Persian, Greek, Roman, Spanish, 
British, Russian, to mention but a few, in the end have 
discovered that their biggest problem was how to "rule" their 
cosmopolitan and divergent conquered communities. Indeed so 
fierce has been the competition between the various 
"belligerent" forces - both human and environmental (physical) - 
that it has been reckoned to have been responsible for the 
destruction of about ninety-three percent of .mankind. 

In our days the physical and social mobility and 
herd-groupings have been stabilised in some pairts of the world, 
and the rationale of many voluntary groupings with participatory 
rights and responsibilitieis , is a far cry from the days of 
imperial domination or enslavement of one's fellow-man. In 
this process some societies or communities with completely 
social and psychic divergencies have been thrown together, or 
have found themselves together within one ecological framework, 
or have not had the time or the privilege or power to become 
each completely "independent" or autonomous. Such pluralistic 
or multi-cultural societies exist in some forty to fifty major 
cases around the world, and in each one, this bi-cultural or 
multi-cultural facet seems to occupy ,the core of planning and 
governmentaJL concern. 

One ought then to distinguish between those societies 
which are forced to co-exist because they either did not have 
the right, the power or the inclination to "break up", and 
those which, through force of circumstances, would appear at a 
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particular stage to have no alternative but to co-exist 
or live together/ and where they must either flourish 
conjointly or decay severally. In such a society a form 
of co-existence - based not on force but on a broad 
consensus of consent - had to be "manipulated" intrinsically 
and internally in order to ensure peace, security and harmony. 
The mere fact of their togetherness was difficult enough, 
but in many cases it was soon discovered that there were 
elements so , far apart that they found themselves almost 
incompatible. In others new "revolutionaries" refused to 
fraternise with the traditional system or the elite - and 
vice versa. New leaders sought to generate new enthusiasms 
with new ideas for the social, political and economic system 
of such a 'state' - which was in most cases hardly a 
"national" concept; for loyalty in these pluralistic 
societies was in the main still based on ethnicity and only 
secondarily on the "state". Indeed in some cases some of 
these groups would like to see the "State" demolished - even 
by outside forces - so that they could have "their own 'new' 
way " . 

But assuming that such- a pluralistic society has . 
come into existence as a fait acconpli , where domination and 
"integration" have been discarded, where one group considers 
itself on the same level as another, where the constant 
revolutionary and rebellion potential has been contained, and 
where each group or community feels entitled to its "place 
in the sun"; and that there are essential differences, 
perhaps inferiority, perhaps superiority, equality or 
inequality, numerical superiority, leadership qualities and 
talent - then the question is still, how can such a community 
conti me to live in peace and harmony together, at least for 
the foreseeable future? It is then that a variety of 
historical and sociological determinants have to be recognised 
and taken 'into consideration, not only in the day to day livin 
and planning, but also in the longterm philosophy of 
co-existence. 

In such a heterogeneous society, it must further be 
accepted and conceded as. a starting point, that apart from 
common systems of faith , of order and of progress , there are 
several "components" with individual group dignities, each 
group accepting itself for what it is, and also for what it 
is not, and desirous of maintaining its own group- identity 
within this existential framework of inescapable relation- 
ships. If justice - which Plato described as the first 
prerequisite for harmony, order, and peace in any society - 
is to be done to all groups (conceding their right and 
desire of being and remaining different) then what part 
should the following historical and sociological determinants 
play: Language, politics, colour, religion, nationalism or 
"national" aspirations vis-a-vis the national or State 
character, employment, and an educational system which must 
provide, in turn, answers to queries such as: compulsory, 
free and universal education and the 'financing thereof, 
differentiated educational programmes in the interests of 
the individual groups vis-a-vis that of the society as a 
whole, what co-ordination of courses and curricula, what 
representation of parents on school committees and Council, 
what is to be* the role and philosophy of teachers and 
teacher training and societies and their uniform conditions 
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the chilJ^of Si^groub^J^ 5f Australia? : Shouia- 

and Arabs (IslSnV . I'n W^w\^ ? ^ East, , jews^^ 

factor 5^'a'^^S;?t^J?''af^^t?!!?SS^sf ?e^^^ ^ 

each of these languages or linguistic grouDs if th™ ?d 
conunon lingua franca 7 - and if there is Sot? V ^ 

J^ould the mother tongue be alS^ld to. occupy" Sta^lv'' 

Flemish , in SwltSlriSa with Irf ^ V^^f^™ French and . 

in south Africa w^hALli^^Ls^nfEnSSS^-'S^^ 

pragmatic solutions such as South Africa? SnH f J iv, ..u « ^ 
language is not cs-r-r^cA aJU^Z^ ^ - the "home" 

efflctl woulS education tS^ouS;^ ^"S^^'-^"^^ situation, what ; 

solidarity? Who writes and provides the textboQfc« <n 

meantime and what role is the official iLgua^^^^ i^'r-'^'^^^ 

one - to play in public and private debaSs? ^^""^ ^ 



If culture represent^ man's or * 

li-ii^l. cultural concept and heritage whlch^lena._^a 
.S."nctlve characterlstlc^tc a particular p^opl.^^cr group. 

eieraent Which constitutes, In the main, the particular 
"identity" of each group? 

A And. If there are ethnic, religious, llhguistlc, 

respecl of this school's programme? HOW much time is 
actually spent on ."Intergroup" relations? 

5 colour has certainly become one of the dominating^ 

llaturea in Western society over the last one hundred or more 

ri HSt^?."eSt^jrir«s^^^^ 

iS? r» n^on the - 

SIt'"ln^con""") 'fSon^nMi^of *Jectlfic.tlo„ to an era 

Mnistss; IS «a orip^n|ti^ jlsS^^ 

as Integration), to an era of frustration, . indlgnation^ana 
^Ler to an era of Black Power and Black Conaclousness. Of 
Sl oresenrst^e of affairs a report (1971) by the Policy 
Sstl"?e of sJrLSse university , U S A (after researches) 
said- "Disruption Is positively related to integration. 
Sciools Si?ch^re almost White or all Black ate^lass,!^^^^^ 
to be disrupted. This might suggest a policy of ^JPf^JS^^^ 
as a soi"lon to disruption, but this opt lon^ls unava^^^^^^ 
Short of a total moral conversion, the ^^^f^ ^^^^zt 
continue to behave in such a way as to ensure jome^degree of 
Mthologlcal unrest in our urban high schoolaVfor a long time 
?o come" IS this perhaps the Achilles heel of the United 
States of America? 

And it is a burning issue in World Councils today 
and especially in Africa and, hence, in ^my^own^com^^ 
Africa as part of Africa, where our of flclal ipolicy of ^ 
sfSiegitJon'^tapa^theid) his been called a threat to world peace. 

Colour IS; . ./ 



Colour IS such an overt identifiable differential in a 
plural society that, if not carefully handled, could easily 
side-track other issues and .disrupt priorities. 

• We could continue to analyse more of these 

distinctive determinants and attributes of a plviral society 
where the final relationship is not merely the sum, but the 
product of all of these 'factors'. We could iKdTcate 
perhaps how evolution provides new and better opportunities 
and create still newer aspirations and further complicate 

solutions". But the basio charge of these plural societies 
forever remains how to draw closer together in spite of 
differences, how to expand a philosophy of belongingness 
and how to accommodate each other's traditions and aspirations . 

It is in this regard, as an example, that I wish to 
refer to two areas of plurality with which we are somewhat 
familiar, to indicate the complexity of such a state - always 
far more difficult to "govern" than a single state from whose 
angle solutions appear so obvious and so easy! I refer to 
Rhodesia and South Africa, since these two co\in tries are 
apparently considered the main threats to world peace. They 
are typical examples of a multi-cultural society. 

The problem in Rhodesia is relatively simple in 
that there are, in the main, just four different ethnic groups: 
two Blacks {6 000 000) and one White (300 000) and one Coloured 
i.e. Asian and Coloured (30 000); or two groups - one African 
and one Non-African. The two Black groups comprise: the 
Mashona 77% and the I4atabele ± 17% (the others, 6%, are small 
tribes (Tonga, Sena, Hlengwe, Venda and Sotho) . 

In comparison with those in many African countries 
the indigenous population of Rhodesia is "relatively" 
homogeneous, but cultural and language differences as well as 
historical factors divide these two groups as sharply as in 
any other community. The Matabele have been the strong and 
warlike tribe linked to the Nguni of Central Africa and the 
Zulu of south Africa. • They hounded and drove the Mashonas 
into the mountains until the White man appeared some ninety to 
a hundred years ago, to subdue the Matabele, occupy the land 
and to force peace on the population groups, which have since 
expanded considerably. But the Mashona have never forgotten. 
(People in Africa are like elephants: they rarely forget - 
although they will tolerate - for centuries - if need be!) 
The political dilemma which seems to occupy the thinking'of 
the world, concerns the granting of power to the "majority" 
Vv'hich might also be Black. Should this rule go to the 
majority tribe, the more docile Mashona, who constitute 
about 5 000 000 of the 6 000 000? But this the more 
belligerent Matabele will not have or tolerate and a civil 
war is sure to erupt should the Mashona be given the power 
of "majority" rule. The Whites maintain that they have a 
different style of life and living and are entitled to a 
say in "civilised" government and that' it constitutes the 
historical element of leadership. Also the Asians and 
Coloureds claim superiority over the "African" in terms of 
civilisational criteria. Each group demands a right to 
a political and educational programme that would recognise the 
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cultural, ethnic and language differences. True, it was 
a British Colony, where English could be used, but this 
would certainly not replace the indigenous languages of 
the Mashona or the Matabele. Assuming that a political 
solution is found, what language medium will be used? 

But what is meant by "majority rule"? What role 
should merit or meritocracy play in such a society, bearing 
in mind that the first description of an ideal, harmonious 
(and therefore "just" society), was outlined many hundreds ot 
years ago by Plato? Here the wisest and noblest were to be 
the rulers - the guardians, the most talented and most advanced? 
then would follow the warriors, then the workers, then the 
slaves. In this society, to be viable, the political set-up 
required a certain educational set-up - a basic education to 
all but the gifted were to be selected and specially trained 
for the top positions of leadership in his "Republic . 
(Compare the recent USA drive: Education for Excellence). 

If there is any truth in the remark which 
A N Whitehead made that all of Western philosophy was nothing 
more than one long footnote to the philosophy of Plato, then 
the question about who should rule might, in this case, be 
those who have been "civilised" the longest. At one time it 
was the holy men or the clergy, at another the generals, at 
another the aristocrats, at another the Kings, at another the 
Middle Classes, or those of wealth. Who must it be today 
in Rhodesia? The. numerically stronger Mashona - the 
militarily strong Matabele - the culturally stronger Whites- 
cum-Asians? 

2. In South Africa, similarly, there are - 12 000 000 

Blacks consisting of eight major tribes (nations) of which 
the Xhosas (four million) and the Zulus (four million) are 
the largest, with the Whites also I four million and the 
Coloureds and Asians almost 3 000 000. 

As a result of historical events the Whites have 
become the traditional rulers of South Africa - the Whites 
being divided into two main groups - the Afrikaners 66% and 
the English 34% - who believe in maintaining their own languages, 
school system, religion etc. So do the various Black groups. 
The Asian and Coloured being indifferent, except that the 
Asians - for whom the policy of repatriation did not seem to 
work - have five linguistic groups (Tamil, Hindi, Telugu, 
Gujerati, Urdu) (apart from the Chinese) and two religious 
groups, the Hindus and the Muslims who wish to retain their 
religion also in the schools, when the basic constitution 
of the country determines that South Africa will still be a 
"Christian" country. What system of "living" let alone 
education does one advocate in such circumstances, with so 
many groups practically all with histories of racial wars 
and conflict? If integration is rejected as impossible and 
undesirable, how does one segregate? In separate geographical 
areas? Independent or interdependent? And where separate 
areas or homelands are not possible? And where the Whites 
live cheek by jowl with the African, Indian and Coloured? 
One school or separate schools? Repatriate ? (as in the case 
of attempts to send the Asians from the new African States) 
Svibjugate or dominate, claiming one system, one language, one 
culture superior? 

7 7 . Nci matter ... / 



7. No matter which way we look at it ^ when 'a 
multi- cultural or j^lura^^^ 

arid when this is a f<kt acQomjpU r T{[naesirable^^'^ ' 
as it might be then it woul^ 

simple formula be agreed upon stnd: that is that the groups- r 
will accoitunodate eapH other Almost as a family accommodates 
one another . This^ basic (agreed to) principle throws the 
responsibility on one group or community and/ ^ more - 
particularly/ on the group tha:b considers itsfelf the . ^ 

strongest / whether in niunbere^ culture or leadership/ to ' • ' 
take the initiative in finding ways arid-mearis-to^ a 
the other community/ so tha:t the one group will; -se to : 
foster the interests of the ' other group/ as much as it is 
interested in fostering its own group, : ' • ;^^^^^^^ 

8, In this concept is contained the scientific relation;; 
of man to mari/ community to community, I^^ 
and his community's relation to God and hence 'p^^^ 
simple concept that God has a Plan for everypn 
this particular multi-cultural spciety He must 
have a. Plan, Every unit is a contributpiy;5cmd^^^ 
member of the family/ and each community 'i 

having a particular part to play in that Plan - Va;^^^^^ which 
only he is privileged to play - and if not ^performed leaves - 
a vacutim or an unfulfilled segment for all time, v.r^ Furtherm 
every segment is a necessary and vital component of the whole 
and therefore no segment is expendaible - even if there are weak 
links. It makes of no man or community a "problem" and it 
does not stigmatise a community/ therefore people ; as the* ; 
problem. On the contrary/ . the concept of an enriched and 
privileged society should form the basis of the educational 
programme. Out of this positive starting point arises the 
dynamism of a new co-existence in a^ multi-cult^ural euid 
multi-cellular togetherness. Whatever blesses one blesses 
all/ and there is an ever-sharpening intuition/ greater and 
greater capacity to respond to new situations and awareness 
of growth as a continual process rather than an end to be 
reached. 

This ability to anticipate the needs and aspirations 
of the other group and to forget the fears that one or other 
of the groups v;ould force domination/ segregation/ subjugation/ 
integration/ etc. does not come of its own accord and 

very often the older elements in the various communities 
would cherish these fears {and like them) , It needs to be 
taught and practised in practical situations - and even in 
controlled situations if need be. Therefore school and 
xiniversity programmes ought to be redesigned and constantly 
reviewed to ensure that due/ or if need he, enforced attention 
be given to this basic aspect of the order and peace in this 
plural society (because we continually work on the assumption 
that no other alternative exists but living together). In 
many cases a radically new image of the needs and essentials 
of the society must constitute the major part of the news 
media - especially the television and newspapers/, and 
especially if there is a declining influence of church/ . 
school and family / because of the. enormous^. rolel,th^^^^^^ 
play in shaping values , attitudes / behaviour,;: life ' 
cpntemporary societies everywhere. They 'must assist in 
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.creating a new environment, eschewing negative and violent 
piisentations a^ all times. All tHifs is very mucK In - " 
agreement with the main facts and conclusions reached from the 
world's first truly international discussion of this subject 
held in Yugoslavia in 1965 with representatives of twenty- 
three countries and thirteen, international organisations 
concerned with this problem. Prom the topics discussed 
to ensure the realisation of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms to all without discrimination as well as to ensure 
the realisation by ethnic, religious, linguistic or national 
groups of their special rights necessary to enable them to 
preserve their traditions, characteristics or national 
consciousness, there emerged inter alia the following 
specific and general conclusions : Specific - 

(a) The right to use the language of the group 
in everyday life, in courts of law, and in 
public or assembly. 

(b) The right to association. 

(c) The right to establish autonomous educational 
institutions. 

(d) The right to develop their own traditions and 
characteristics autonomously. 

(e) Equal treatment of economic regions within 
a country. 



General - 



(a) All Governments should promote and protect the 
rights of ethnic, religious, linguistic or 
national groups, not only through the adoption 
of constitutional and legislative provisions, 
but also through the promotion of all forms of 
activities consistent with the political, 
economic and social conditions of the State or 
country concerned. 

(b) In the international field, it^was agreed that 
various forms of co-operation, based on both 
bilateral and multilateral agreements, should 
be encouraged and utilized with a view to 
supplementing the measures already being taken 
to promote as free as possible an exchange at 
every level in the fields of trade and culture, 
as well as contacts between individuals, 
regardless of differences in political systems. 



(See Plural Societies 1971 Vol. 2 No 1 p. 76.) 

There are, however, two basic conditions of such 
accommodation. The necessity of honouring each historical 
determinant per se and its nearness and dearness to each 
group and to each individual in each group, has already 
been mentioned. Following on this there must be the 
.observance of a set of common rules by all. These could 
and must be intergroup directed (i.e. man to man and group 
to group) - almost like common traffic laws - and each one 
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must know that non-observance of these "rules" can never 
be tolerated and carries severe reprimand and penalties - ^ 
and every child arid know that these 

rules are accepted and agreed upon as a moduB vtvendi by all . 
Perhaps one could. mention ju6t two or three of these viz. 
hon esty and consideration . The education of honesty in the . , 
smallest detail is Always, everywhere and for everyone an . 
absolute and constant necessity, for without this element 
in human relations/ every otlier successive programme will • 
be lamentably weakened and h^ve "feet of clay . . t*^® 
challenge to and for such hbpesty demands as; mu . ...y. 

from each child as it does from each, adult in each , . j/^ 

community. - ■ "''r :} 

Even consideration depends on honesty, for without 
honesty such expressions of . "consideration'V . could easily \ 
become seritimentality , patronage arid nepptism. But like ,, . . 
the "considerate" driver on ^the ro:ad who , wpum^ Ki." 
the other man's interest first instead of plalming- his right v : 
to the road (often killing himself ot the other person) ,,„,so 
the considerate fellow-citizen Would T with peace in his own 
heart , try to impart peace, patience , love , understanding -in 
ever-widening circles because the release of these qualities 
will provide the impetus to^ "universal" peace.. : 

Thirdly, there is the presence of an inferiority • 
or superiority complex - the, latter, more often, than not, 
just a backfiring of the former. Neither of these - 
characteristics can be tolerated in a peace-seeking plural 
society which is, as stated earlier, held together not by 
force but by consent. Of course, there is the old^argument 
that it is easier to associate with individuals of the . _ 
other group than with that group as such. Perhaps this fact 
should also be recognised where group cultural differ er.ces^are 
so disparate that it would be futile to pretend they do not 
exist. This, again, depends on whose culture would aPPear 
to be "dominant" and this .again would depend on the broad, 
ecological or environmental framework in which this .plural 
society moves and has its being. In many instances it would 
be nonsensical to regard the technological and biological 
advances of the Western world and mind as . negligible in a 
society where Western criteria play a part. "^-.P;^f®J-y^„^ 
African or Asian plural society regards its culture^ and^herita.ge 
as not only sufficient unto itself but in fact spiritually 
superior to that of the Western, then such a culture^carries 
a material richness and superiority which the other has not 
yet achieved. In such circumstances the pyramidal concept 
of each community in that society is also a natural one. 
The pyramidal point of the culturally rich and avanced Group A 
would have become refined over centuries and in consequence, 
its base narrowed. In the other Group (B) , whose base would 
still be broad, the pyramidal point would, in^consequence, be 
much lower. It then behoves the "advanced" Group A to do 
its utmost and to sacrifice to enable the pyramidal point of 
Group B to be raised by a process of '■iPVa^*^?^"?^f°^^ff 
mobility by pouring, as much as is humanly possible into the 
base (foundation), of- this group.... - Im^^.^^ 

of meaningful assbclaHoH grBupwise is Tritfrefased-becaijse^the - 3 
level of the pyramidal points are more and' more beginning to 
lie on the same plane. This might be true for a whole 

. . .coitmiunity. . ./ , 



community or for one aspect in such a community, e.g. Music. 
It would be senseless to expect a "backward" or ignorant 
community to have an intelligent and associative appreciation 
of Western music when they have not been exposed to it. 

^« In conclusion: three points. It is our convinced 

feeling that in such a plural society the opportunity should 
be given to any group, if it considers itself viable, if it 
regards itself with justification as a separate, viable, 
national group, physically, culturally as well as from a 
religious and linguistic point of view and it wishes to 
preserve its own culture and tradition, and it can be 
accommodated separately without encroachment, then it should 
be allowed to become "independent" politically, and thus 

autonomous". With its own autonomous identity, it can decide 
whether it wishes to come back and be re-accommodated on a 
federal or confederal basis, or not. 

It is the inalienable right of any "nation" to 
honour its heritage and develop separately its distinctive 
culture and tradition. No force can extinguish the dreams 
or the embers of that inalienable right in the hearts of 
human beings - man or woman, civilised or less civilised. 
Believer or Pagan. This is what Colonel Ojukwe must have 
meant after the recent Nigerian-Biaf ran genocide (1968) when 
he said at the peace talks in Addis Ababa: "We as a people 
seek nothing but peace and security - peace to save us from 
extermination, security to enable us to develop our talents 

for the upliftment of Africa". If this peace and security 
can be obtained and preserved by "separation" to enable this 
group to live quietly and happily, to advance to prosperity 
and welfare along lines of its own destiny, then it is not 
to be considered too much to ask nor too much to grant. It 
is simply one form of accommodation . 

^ 1 equally true is the fact that the transactive 

way of looking at one another in a plural society and its 
environment must also be allowed to play its full part. This 
transactionist view is that the nature J f anything, reility, 
is not an a priort 'given', but is a function jof the way it is 

IJfr^tM^f h''""^^^'^^^^- ^ P^i°^ given^aturl, 

S?^ only an experienced nature, so that within the 
In^^I io °5 experience certain new truths and desiderata 
?o?,f? ^° knowledge - and hence of new bindings and 
f^if^^n"^? l ^® developed. A deliberate "problem"- 
solving kind of experience could thus become part of the 
?ori?noP«^ ?5>,^^^ society. Experience is not co- 

"^^^ reality and new desirable experiences can 

cfSTL^ Jh^^''/^^^^^^- ^^^^ ^ ^h°le society 

can take the place of an existing "plural" society. . 

-PA^ 1 Secondly, in a plural society, "politics" is not 
the final game of statesmen. Politics is to be concerned 
ThriLV i ^^f broadest general governmental machinery. For 
the real game is people and people relationships. Hence some 
machinery should be created which would act with "moral" 
authority - rather, than political- authority - and it should be 

thrS^S^ Again, to quite from Nige??a, 

the words of a great man, Dr Azikiwe, the Ibo leader 
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in the forefront of the battle for Nigerian independence . 
from the imperial power which sought to link together In 
a pluralistic ' commbriwealth , riatibris of "so "ma^^ 3 j^^^j-g^g--- - 
heritages: "VThen I proposed that Nigeria should become a ' 
federation of eight regions, I was being political, not 
sociological in my approach, I did not necessarily over- 
look the "tribal" factor, but in my approach, I deliberately 
minimised it". Playing politics with the destiny of people 
is taboo in a multi-cultural state. 

/ Finally, it might xnean or necessitate the actual 
application of a new dimension of Faith. And why should 
it not be? The only affective counteralternative to an 
atheistic or selfish dictatorship is a dynamic expression 
of an ideology of trust in God, too often neutralised or 
forgotten these days. When William Penn said that "Man . 
must either choose to be governed by God or he condemns 
himself to be ruled by tyrants," he laid down a moral code 
which is the only safe one on which a multi-cultural 
society can hope to exist and co-exist and move forward in 
peace and trust and security and appreciation. 
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